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THE  story  of  captain  //«f//iVr  and  his  fair  daughter,  con¬ 
cluded  in  our  last  number,  we  hope  is  not  founded  on  fact : 
War  will  always  have  its  victims,  it  scaitci's  misery  through 
every  clime,  and  degrades  man,  in  [xjint  of  feeling,  below  the 
hiiites  ;  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  tnuh,  that  in  cveiy  clime  it  has 
its  advocates,  in  every  countiy  the  field  of  war  is  stiled  the  field 
of  glory,  and  to  have  waded  ihroxigh  the  blood  of  thousands, 
de(X)pulated  kinp^loms,  and  subjugated  nations,  raise  to  the 
highest  pinacle  of  grandeur,  and  by  the  infatuated  multitude, 
the  desjiotic  tyrant,  the  man  of  blood?  of  cruelty  and  crime,  is 
with  shouts  pitKlaimed  a  Arro  / 

Here,  we  had  tliought,  that  this  rage  for  honour^  as  it  is  un¬ 
justly  called,  was  not  found,  hut  alas  I  vve  have  discoveretl  our 
mistake  :  War,  cui-se<*  war,  has  its  lulvocates,  not  only  In 
America,  hut  also  in  that  part  of  it  w  hich  was  settled  by  the 
l>eaceful  and  humane  Pknn. 

To  the  cruelties  that  were  experienced  during  the  Fret  ch 
revolution,  the  page  of  history’  c;ui  scarcely  find  a  par,l..l; 
yet,  unless  those  w  hich  wei*e  |)erpetrated  by  an  infuriate  mob, 
still  a  shadow  of  justice  w  as  seen  ;  an  accusation  was  pitxluc- 
ed,  and  altlio’  death  was  generally  the  consequence  of  evciy 
trial — yet  it  was  under  the  form  of  law.  In  the  case  of  captain 
Hudlicr^  w  e  hear  of  no  accusation,  he  is  imprisoned,  we  know 
not  for  wlut — he  sailed  from  England  under  no  approhensions, 
and  we  wouUl  rationally  supjxise,  by  his  Uiking  fiis  daughter 
with  him,  that  all,  at  that  time,  was  quiet  on  the  continent ; 
the  tale  therefore,  although  toUl  pathetically,  yet  docs  not  car¬ 
ry  with  it  probability,  which  in  compositions  of  this  kind 
cught  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

But  this  is  not  the  greatest  fault  we  charge  upon  the  autlior 
of  this  little  piece — the  manner  of  Miss  Hadlia-^9  death  ought 
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cither  to  have  been  concealed,  or  the  aiuhor  should  have  given 
lu*r  disapi^j-obaiioii  ot'  the  deed  ; — we  have  given  tlie  talc,  and 
thcix-i'ore  think  it  our  duty  to  make  some  observations. 

Suicide  ought  to  be  condemned  by  all  w  tit.-rs  ;  no  situation' 
can  jtisiify  it — no  clo;tk  should  ever  be  drawn  over  it,  to  con¬ 
ceal  its  enormity.  It  is  surely  the  cfl’ect  ofinudncss,  and  in¬ 
sanity  is  the  only  plea  w  hich  can  be  ui'ged  as  an  excuse.  In 
all  situations,  we  ought  caixfully  to  avoid  sulVei  ing  ourselves  to 
b. come  the  victims  of  despair:  Precipitancy  in  any  action  is 
crinjinal  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  more  especially  in 
those  cases  which  atVect  life. 

lly  the  story,  it  ajrpears  Miss  HadHcr  was  cruelly  used,  and 
her  lather  not  more  kindly  dealt  with,  yet  he,  like  a  bra%e  man, 
did  not  yield  to  the  strokes  of  adversity;  with  manly  loiti- 
lude  he  braved  the  storm,  and  finally  enjoyed  l.is  hbcity ; 
not  so  his  daughter — her  fortitude  forsook  her,  and  by  her  own 
hand  she  fell  a  victim  to  despair  :  I'l-ue  courage  is  always  pa¬ 
tient ;  cowardice,  rash  and  pixcipitant :  The  one  finds  SaUty 
in  the  patli  of  duty  and  honour ;  the  other,  to  avoid  a  less 
evil,  generally  encounters  a  greater,  i  lad  Miss  Haai  r  not 
rashly  lifted  her  hand  against  her  own  life,  she  probably  might 
have  been  happy  ;  but  simddering  under  the  a/./in /u  w  i.u  o[ 
evil,  she  committed  a  rash  deed,  which  instead  of  evidencing 
a  great  mind,  must  always  be  pronounced  an  act  of  cowaiti- 
ice  ;  w  hilst  there  is  life,  we  should  ulwajs  hope,  and  never  do 
evil  that  gofnl  mav  come  of  it.  onAui.Mi  optic. 
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Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  ri<ie, 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies.  porc. 

TliEKE  is  no  passion  more  unnatural  and  less  justifiu* 
ble  than /rn'dr,  and  none  so  destructive  of  social  afleciion.  By 
pride,  I  mean  that  fancied  superiority  w  hich  some  imagine 
they  i>ossess,  desjnsing  others  as  if  liencath  them.  Other  pas¬ 
sions,  envy  perhaps  excepted,  may  in  some  measure  be  useful, 
but  pride,  without  being  in  the  smallest  degree  sen  iceable,  ex¬ 
cites  general  detestation  and  contempt.  Pride  has  been  by 
writers  emphatically  styled  an  unnatural  panuon^  because  it 
exists  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  society,  and  de¬ 
stroys  those  ligaments  which  bind  the  common  welfare.  The 
Homans  branded  th«  name  of  a  tyrant  with  tiiis  epithet,  as  best 
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clcscripiive  of  his  vices  ;  tliey  conctivccl  the  surname  of  mur¬ 
derer,  too  weak  to  transmit  to  posterity  the'erimes  of  Tar- 
Qum,  and  chose  this  nioi*e  cogent  term  to  perpetuate  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  villany. 

It  is  to  the  indulgence  which  this  germe  of  licentiousness 
has  received,  may  ^  attributed  the  present  unmeaning  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  society.  The  jwssessor  of  wealth  aiTogalcs  to 
himself  a  pre-eminence  over  the  ix*st  of  his  fellow  ci'catures, 
and  Uniiiiples  on  their  independent  virtues  as  insignificant  bar- 
riel's  to  his  own  adulation.  I'he  lordly  descendant  of  an  il¬ 
lustrious  parent,  pitHidly  stalks  forth  imuginarily  wrapt  in  li.c 
virtues  of  his  ancestor,  and  the  pageant  of  luxury  contemptu¬ 
ously  sneers  at  the  worthy  and  less  prodigal  son  of  industn*. 
Pride  can  be  an  inhabitant  in  the  breast  of  fools  only— or  as 
the  poet  expresses  it — 

“  Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man’s  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 

AVhat  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 

Is  pride,  the  never  failing  vice  of  fools. 

•  Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied,  •  . 

She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride  ; 

For  as  in  bodies,  so  in  souls  we  find. 

What  wants  in  blo<Kl  and  spirits,  s well’d  w’ith  wind  : 

Pride,  when  w  it  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense.” 

There  is  a  species  of  pride,  in  some  measure  dilTcrent  from 
that  which  has  just  been  described,  and  which  interleres  w  ith 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  ;  this  is  that  kind  of  pride  w  hich 
considerably  lessens  our  value  to  society.  Among  the  fair 
sex  it  is  particularly  prevalent:  Hence  it  is  that  a  lady  is  mar¬ 
ried  before  she  understands  the  culinary  duties,  or  is  at  all 
capable  of  siiix-rintending  domestic  regulations  :  She  is  train¬ 
ed  up  with  the  notion  that  it  is  derogatory  to  her  dignity  to 
pivpaie  a  breakfast  or  provide  a  dinner  ;  and  her  most  valua¬ 
ble  years  are  passed  in  vainly  dendeavouring  to  become  a  lady, 
by  the  means  of  idleness  ;  because  a  false  shame  pronounces 
any  occupation  Ixneath  her.  Some  of  the  fair  conceive  their 
charms  emlxllished,  and  their  character  rendered  more  repu¬ 
table  by  assuming  a  certain  hauteur  over  their  inferiors  in 
w  ealth,  and  what  they  call,  fumilu :  Phis  teaches  them  such 
fantastic  airs  as  make  them  particularly  troublesome  :  1  insert 
the  following  letter  from  an  unknown  corresiwndent,  which 
may  explain  her  ideas  on  this  subject 
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1  ouLD  ask  you,  whether  a  lady  is  at  all  bettered  by  do- 
mineenny  over  servai>ts  ?  or  if  it  is  not  iny  younp  mistiess* 
duty  to  res|Ket  us  far  enoug;h  to  behave  herself  civilly  towaixls 
us.  1  d(.cUit;  1  am  •uiuctinies  ashaiiied  ot  Miss' airs  befoi'C’ 
the  gentlemen.  1  am  sixty  years  old,  uod  nature  has  covered 
iny  wtiiikled  blows  with  red  hair,  aitd  therefoix;  she  always 
calls  me  (M  tnrrvl ;  now  it’s  quite  vulgar,  in  my  opinion,  to 
nick-nainc  any  person  because  of  her  up|K'araiKe — w  hen  my 
yoiiiig  lady  wants  any  thing,  it's  ^  w  here’s  my  okl  sorrel  — and 
I  am  a  thousand  times  culled  to  remo.e  a  chunk  from  the 
heui  thf  wlien  1  am  obliged  to  reach  over  her  slioulders  for  the 
longs :  And  sometimes  when  1  tell  her  1  am  busy,  and  ask 
her  to  do  some  little  towards  dealing  the  table — it's  ^  miss 
suiicc'box  what  aix*  you  paid  for  ?  indeed  i  sliall  iK>t  dirty  my 
hands  with  your  work* — and  fifty  times  a-day, especially  when 
any  genUemen  aie  in  tlie  house,  she  calls  me,  ami  has  nothing 
for  me  to  do-^id  sometimes,  ^  sorrel  go  bring  me  that— no, 

1  forgot,  you  needn’t  mind  it’ — she  tliinks  so  much  about  high 
life  and  such  fine  things,  (and  the  dear  knows  she  has  not 
much  in  that  way  to  brag  of)— that  it's  seklom  one  can  get  a 
civil  word  from  her.  Do,  Mr.  Eye-lash,  infonn  her  that 
servants  don't  like  to  be  called  and  scukletl  for  nothing,  and 
that  though  they  are  poor,  they  may  be  as  honest,  and  as 
much  thought  of  as  some  folks  who  think  themselves  better. 

Your  humble  sen  ant,  bktty. 

Another  sort  of  piide  which  falls  to  the  share  of  females, 
is  that  pride  of  being  admired,  which  rendci's  them  disgust¬ 
ing — this  is  a  miifttire  of  piide  and  vanity,  and  in  the  end 
proves  a  poison  to  those  qualities  which  would  otherwise  be 
engaging — 1  can  best  describe  this  last,  by  an  instance  which 
attracted  my  notice  at  the  theatre — A  young  lady,  whose 
person  and  complexion  were  fur  above  niediociity,  and 
whose  fortune  waa.imleed  a  desirable  object,  sat  in  one  of  the 
boxes  during  the  representation  of  an  alTccting  tragedy :  She 
began  to  diqday  her  want  of  that  ruJj^r  passion,  called  sym- 
]vathy,  by  laughing  and  talking  loud  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
dibli  eLf.ing  scenes  ;  and  triumphantly  glanced  round  llie  house 
us  woiulciing  that  any  could  |x>ssess  sensibility  !  After  the 
cmtaiiK  lx  tween  the  acts,  had  fallen,  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
viewed  and  leviewed  her  dress,  placing  what  she  thought  the 
most  striking  part  in  the  moat  public  situation— a  supcirilious 
air  and  haughty  frown  ovevfPfeclmed  the  pit,  and  a  desire  tube 
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admitvd  by  the  boxes  was  visible  in  eveiy  grstiiK — ber  con¬ 
duct  was  so  glaringly  absurd  and  rkliculousiy  shanK-fuU  that 
even  the  gcntlcnicii  in  her  company  acted  as  if  ft^arful  of  being 
thought  her  allciKlanis  :  And  yet  this  |X)oi*  deceived  creature 
imagined  cveiy  heart  infested  with  envy  of  her  exalted  merits. 

This  tnith  should  have  its  due  impression,  **  that  all  aic 
bom  etjual” — tlrat  the  superiority  in  wealth  and  talents  tlependa 
in  almost  every  instance,  on  chance,  and  not  on  merit.  That 
he  who  is  not  our  e()ual  in  one  ixsjK'ct,  may  be  our  superior 
in  another ;  and  that  if  another  possesses  all  the  advantages 
and  excitements,  he  will  attain  the  siime  pitch  of  greatness 
with  otirsclves.  G. 


ORIGISAL. 

LE7  rKR  TO  JKRKMUff  LISTLESS. 


ntAR  JKKRY, 

AFTF.H  a  long  interval,  I  again  resiime  my  pen  to  give 
you  a  further  account  of  my  adventures  in  this  civilized,  but 
strange  covinliy.  If  my  present  letter  sIkxiUI  lack  that  good 
humour  und  sprightliness  which  inarkeri  my  former  ones,  do 
not  impute  it  to  a  more  unfavourable  situation,  or  more 
gloomy  pros|)ects.  hut  to  that  romantic  melancholy  pieasuix*, 
which  you  know  I  sometimes  love  to  indulge  :  1  have  just  fin¬ 
ished  a  lonely  contemplative  I'amble,  in  wliich  1  traced  that 
being  called  fmm  his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  the 
shades  of  death,  and  even  followed  him  in  imagination,  ^  to 
that  bourne,  from  vv  hence  no  traveller  returns  1”  When  I  retire 
fiom  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  this  magnificent  city,  weary 
of  indulging  in  the  dissipations  and  fashionable  amusements 
of  society,  to  take  a  lonely  evening  walk  along  the  hanks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  or  the  majestic  Delaware,  the  transition  fmm 
civilized  tumult  to  the  deep,  dead  stillnes  of  solitude,  throws 
iny  mind  into  the  most  pleasing  and  traiK|uii  reflc'ctions.— > 
— I  low  trifling  I  how  insignificant  things  now  appear,  w  hich 
Init  a  few  bout's  ago  were  the  idols  of  my  affection  [  How  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  the  minil,  compared  to  the  indescrib:il)le  devo¬ 
tional  rapture,  which  rushes  on  the  soul  at  such  a  time  as  this  ! 
There  are  moments  J krry,  1  am  suitr  then*  are,  when  the  souls 
of  the  most  degenerate,  shake  off  comiption,  still  the  carreer- 
ing  passions,  and  point  them  beyond  this  world.  At  these  mo¬ 
ments.  they  are  obliged  to  confess  the  presence  of  some  over- 
raliDg  Power,  tbey  know  not  why  *  and  they  feel  uis  existence, 
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they  know  not  how  !  however  low  a  man  ikbases  himself,  this 
principle  within,  still  asserts  his  j;reat  origin  and  destiny ; 
however  depraved  his  mind,  this  something  rt  mains  pure  and 
unsophisticated,  and  stands  unshaken  amidst  the  tumults  of 
hi  passions,  like  a  rock  amidst  the  dash  of  waves  and  the 
fai  y  of  the  tempest :  1  never  contemplate  the  dignity  of  the 
human  mind  without  being  constrained  to  aicknow ledge  its 
immortality.  Mr.  Addison,  you  know  Jkrrt,  has  written 
a  beautiful  paper  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  gives 
us,  as  liis  chief  argument,  its  continual  progress  on  earth  to- 
waixls  perfection  :  If  1  were  |Krmitlcd  to  criticise  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  so  great  a  writer,  I  would  say  Mr.  AopisoN  has  rea¬ 
soned  from  false  premises,  as  it  appears  that  the  mind,  so  far 
from  continually  progressing  in  know  ledge,  8cc.  has  its  tciKler 
its  vigorous  and  aixlcnt  its  declining  uu'umn^ 

;uid  at  last,  its  toi’pid  cri/j/tr,  or  what  Shaksplar  calls  ‘se¬ 
cond  chiluishness.’  * 

A  more  prohahle  and  striking  argtiment  in  favour  of  the 
sours  immortality,  in  my  huml>k-  opinion  is^our  irutatiubir  ion!^~ 
ing qf'cr  hafifihicuft.  \Vc  are  endowed  with  senses,  through 
the  medium  of  which  we  deri\c  oil  our  pleasures  and  pains, 
but  how  inadequate  arc  they  all  to  gratify  our  unlimited  de¬ 
sires  I  althougli  we  enjoy  a  grade  of  pleasure  high  as  we  are 
capable,  in  our  present  state,  of  supposing,  our  desires 
would  still  grasp  at  more.  If  men,  in  whatever  situation, 
whether  sick  or  well,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  are  all  en¬ 
dowed  alike  with  desires  insatiable  and  infinite,  if  the  hap¬ 
piness  we  possess,  no  matter  in  w  hat  degree,  so  far  from  sa¬ 
tisfying,  encreases  our  longings  after  more,  and  if  Uie  ma¬ 
terial  trash  of  this  world  is  not  suflicit  nt  to  make  us  happy  and 
contented,  may  we  not  confidently  hope  for  a  future  exist¬ 
ence,  when  having  shaken  ofl  tliis  clog  of  murtulity,  we  shall 
enjoy  pleasures  of  a  more  exalted  and  divine  naluix*  ? 

It  is  customary'  for  writci*s  who  wish  to  reform  mankind, 
to  pouitray  to  them  the  degeneracy  of  their  natures  ;  the  folly 
and  imbecility  of  their  minds,  &c.  ;  but  if  I  weix*  to  w  rite  for 
the  public  eye,  Jkkky,  it  should  be  my  aim  to  make  them 
sensible  of  their  own  greatness,  and  convince  them  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature  of  their  minds  ;  for  surely,  if  they  weix*  accjiiaint- 
ed  with  this  they  would  abhor  to  descend  so  I<jw  as  to  be 
guilty  of  a  brutal  act  of  any  kind. 

Observe  the  infaiU  mind  unfolding  by  degrees  all  its  w’on- 
dcrful  faculties,  and  you  must  confess  its  iinmoitallly.  Only 
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oWr\e  the  school-l)oy  when  he  has  learned  that  the  world 
does  not  end  where  the  blue  xther  bends  over  the  distai.t  moun¬ 
tain’s  top  ;  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  at  a  greater  distance 
from  him  than  the  little  village  that  stands' in  sight ;  that  fix¬ 
ed  stars  are  suns,  and  the  planets  habitable  globes,  and  that 
creation  is  infinite  !  how  his  little  imagination  swells  abcr  e 
the  earth,  and  launches,  untaught,  into  unknown  worlds !  I  have 
no  doubt,  jKRRY,but  you  remember  when  we  were  boys,  lUtle 
boys,  what  great,  very  great  things  we  would  think  and  talk 
about ;  and  when  wc  have  walked,  let  us  say  at  night,  let  the 
moon  lay  her  silver  mantle  over  the  romantic  forest,  and  let 
the  stars  in  the  blue  firmament  be  innumerable,  and  let  us  be 
seated  in  some  wild  wood,  ^^hile  all  around  us  is  as  silent  as 
the  regions  of  death  ;  at  such  a  time  and  place  have  we  not 
sat  and  contemplated  the  stan  y  heavens,  while  our  souls  soared 
above  the  scene,  even  lK*yond  the  extent  our  eyes  could  trace  ? 
have  we  not  then  l<K)ked  beyond  this  world  in  fancy,  and  en- 
deavourefl  to  reach  the  end  of  creation,  and  at  last  made  a 
bold  grasp  to  Iwund  infinity,  which  flitted  away  to  other  worlds 
more  distant,  unimaginable,  incomprehensible  ?  then,  shrink¬ 
ing  Ixick  into  ourselves,  have  we  not  started  with  astotiishment 
at  the  givatnessofourown  capacities  ?  In  the  walk  1  have  just 
finished,  1  indulged  in  such  meditations  as  these,  but  the  scene¬ 
ry-,  Jkrrv,  the  sceneiT  was  very  far  inferior  to  that  we  have 
l)een  accustomed  to:  1  leixr  the  inhabitants  have  dethroned  old 
Nature,  and  set  up  .Ait  to  i*eign  in  her  stead  :  They  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  rivci’s.  or  what  they  call  canals  ;  they  have 
convened  their  sublime  forests  into  fields  and  meadows,  and 
hack’d  the  wild  and  l)eautiful  irregulaiity  of  nature  into 
Wjuuixs,  tnangles,  paralellogi-ams  and  trap«  ziums  I  in  short, 
in  my  opinion  they  liave  ruinetl  the  w  hole  face  of  their  country. 

Among  the  different  subjects  with  which  1  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  cntcitain  you,  is  that  of  the  ladies ;  and  1  confess  I 
have  not  dealt  altogether  merciful  w  ith  them  :  A’ou,  no  doubt, 
recollect  witli  what  rancour  I  uttered  my  execrations  against 
them  ;  hut  w  ill  you  believe,  my  friend,  will  you  believe  me, 
JtRRY,  when  1  tell  you  I  have  falftn  in  love  with  one  of  them  ! 
— But  a  few  nights  ago,  1  went  to  a  tca-paity  with  the  pre¬ 
determined  motive  of  a  satirist,  resolving  to  collect  some 
buiies<|ue  and  humour  to  entertain  you  with  :  Maving  enter¬ 
ed  the  room,  I  seated  myself  in  the  circle  of  the  ladies  in  the 
mf)st  conspicuous  situation,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  pom{X)US 
iudifl'erence,  answered  all  the  questions  with  res[K;ct  to  the 


weather;  told  them  when  there  would  probably  be  snow^ 
I'ain  or  hail ;  and  ^ave  them  an  account  ol'  the  last  ball,  and 
did  myself  the  pleasure  of  telling  them  Oi/iillo  would  be  act¬ 
ed  at  tl.e  theatre  next  night,  &c.  Having  cast  my  eyes 
inoiv  particularly  round  the  room,  in  order  to  spy  some 
game  for  satire,  I  Siiw  a  lovely  cherry  lip’d  (jueen  of  hearts, 
that  in  a  moment  caused  a  strange  and  befoie  unfelt  sens*i- 
tion,  to  shoot  through  my  bosom.  Heie  was  an  end  to  sa- 
tiie,  to  memment,  jest  and  laughter.  My  malice  against 
the  Ixrautiful  creatures  was  converted  into  admiration,  and  I 
ntust  have  been  like  one  wl>o,  being  al)out  to  commit  some 
horrid  muixler,  beholds  an  angel  of  ineix-y,  arrayed  in  love  and 
beauty,  which  softens  his  soul,  c  auses  I  im  to  sheathe  his  dag¬ 
ger,  and  instead  of  deitixjying,  love  and  weep  for  hisintendeti 
victim  ;  or  if  those  who  saw  me  had  been  fond  of  compari¬ 
sons,  they  might  have  likened  me  to  a  aunimer  cloud,  which 
comes  up  tnurttnui^  thuiMier,  and  frowning  as  if  it  intended 
to  make  w  ild  work  atiu>ng  die  green  fields,  aitd  at  last,  only 
lets  fall  a  sWeet  refreshing  aflbwer,  upon  tliein.  but  after  my 
sudden  sitock  was  a  litde  over,  1  called  back  my  n'solution, 
and  summohed  up  all  my  malignity  against  her  ;  but  a  smile, 
Jkrkv,  a  smile  dls]Hrlied  in  a  momeiu  after,  every  passion  but 
that  of  love,  ami  1  found  myself  looking  her  full  in  die  face — 
I  rallied  my  spirits  isgain,  liowever,  and  ibreed  a  smile  and 
then  a  frown  at  myself  lor  my  lolly  ami  weakness — but  one 
heart-penetrating  glance  from  her  black  eyes,  overwhelmed 
die  fortifications  1  had  erected  around  me,  and  1  yielded  once 
more.  Yet  I  new’-haitlened  myself  again  by  a  irsolute 
efToit,  and  viperdike,  was  alnnosl  ready  to  bite  myself  with 
madness  I  madness,  Jkkry,  tliat  1  wlio  was  once  so  much 
abused  by  Dorothka,  should  submit  to  be  overcome  by  a 
Philadelphia  fair ;  but  O  *.  the  Ik*w  itching  music  of  lier  tongue, 
in  one  moment  con>(x>st.d  and  sootl>ed  me  as  effectually  as  in¬ 
strumental  music  does  a  patient  bitten  by  a  tarantula.  Onca 
more  I  rallied  or  tried  to  rally  my  traitor-spirits,  but  it  would 
not  do;  one  half  of  my  heart  hacl  already  revolted  against  me 
and  took  her  |iart,  while  the  other  half  yielded  in  tixinsport 
and  became  her  willing  captive.  I'.ver  since,  my  dear  friend, 
1  have  wandered  sad  and  melancholy  ulM>ut  the  city  ;  1  have 
written  many  acrostics  and  dolefid  niovitig  love  sonnets ; 
waited  on  her  at  theatix;,  ImU,  8cc.  umemitiiiigly,  aiwl  1  do 
not  blush  to  confess  to  you,  my  go<xl  fineiid  J  k  h  r  y,  that  if  the 
w  orld,  includuig  even  you,  w  ere  put  Ui  Uie  scales  against  her, 
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1  would  tuke  her  in  preference  to  ail.  It  is  »urpri8ing  to  me 
that  all  the  city  is  not  running  mad  fur  her.  1  know  not,  nor 
can  I  pitdict  how  this  afl'uir  will  tenninate— if  1  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  I  am  resolved  to  drown  or  hang  myself,  or  return  once 
more  to  my  native  country,  and  w  rite  a  novel !  Farewell, 

JkRKY.  ROBERT  RUSTIC. 


I^orttral  Department. 


ORICJSAL. 

VERSES  it’KirrEs  os  the  SCHUYLKILL. 

FAREWELL  to  all  the  sons  of  care, 

1  hear  the  city-hum  no  more. 

Far  sweeter  murmui’s  glad  my  ear. 

That  steal  along  the  pel>bled  shoi'C  : 

On  thy  green  banks,  O  Schuylkill-strcam, 
ril  rove  while  yet  the  solar  beam 

Plays  on  the  sur&ce  smooth  and  clear, 

There  view  thy  sportive  fimiy  bttxxl, 

Or  bosom’d  in  thy  margin  wood, 

Its  native  music  hear. 

But  yonder  hill,  whose  piny  crest 

Throws  down  its  side  a  lenglh’ning  shade, 
ini  forthwith  climb,  and  thence,  at  rest. 

Survey  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  glade  : 

Lo,  at  its  base  with  joy  1  stand— 

Lend,  Genius  of  the  mount,  thy  hand,  > 

I  long  amidst  thy  groves  to  be— 

And  biing  the  bright-eyed  nymph  along. 

Fair  Fancy,  queen  of  rural  song,  % 

We’ll  conveiwe  hold  with  thee.  ! 

F rom  this  proud  height  my  ravish'd  eyes, 

Behold  the  variegated  scene— 

Flocks,  blooming  vales,  and  woods  that  rise 
Majestic  o*cr  the  w  inding  stream  ; 

How  sweetly  Schuylkill’s  wateiw  ci*cep, 

Luird  by  the  tuneful  world  asleep. 

Whilst  on  the  brink  in  sportive  play, 

Young  zephyrs,  peeping  thro*  the  shade. 

Seem  half  resolved  and  half  afraid 
To  cross  the  liquid  way, 

. 
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Around  the  steep  the  swallow  flics, 
Attentive  to  the  watchful  bi-ood, 

Yet  loth  to  tnist  to  unknown  skies. 

And  cldin’rous  for  their  insect  food : 
And  hark  !  the  fisher’s  nistic  song, 

As  glides  the  little  boat  along. 

Relieves  the  labotii  s  of  the  day — 

Now  resting  on  the  balanced  our. 

He  heai*s  the  plumy  vai-blers  |)our 
The  heart -delighting  lay. 

Yon  mansion  and  its  roseate  bow’rs. 

How  lovely  in  the  setting  l)eani  1 
Haste,  guardian  of  the  golden  hours. 
And  wake  the  naiades  of  the  stream  ; 
And  call  the  little  sylvan  train. 

That  sport  amidst  the  flow’ry  plain. 

To  dress  with  care  the  fav’rite  grove 
For  now  the  hour  to  youth  so  dear, 

AVith  all  its  sweet  delights  drows  near, 
The  hour  so  dear  to  love. 

Say^  Genius  of  this  lonely  place. 

Where  is  that  race  of  lawny  hue, 

Who  wont  to  ui*ge  the  devious  chase, 
Amidst  thy  groves  all  hoar  with  dew  ? 
And  where’s  the  stately  monarch  now, 
"W’ho  forced  the  petty  trilies  to  bow. 

And  loved  of  bloody  deetls  to  talk  ? 
Where  arc  the  bow,  the  wampum  belt. 
The  knife  which  many  a  victim  felt. 

And  muixl’rous  tomahawk. 

O  happy  change  I  no  savap^  yell, 

Now  rouses  horror  in  llie  wood— 

No  more  the  flow’ret-woven  dell 

Is  sprinkled  o’er  with  human  blood  : 
But  Peace  has  raised  her  dwelling  here. 
Behold  her  gentle  doves  appear. 

Whilst  Fancy  to  my  raptured  view. 
Brings  Virtue,  with  her  handmaids  fair. 
And  Health  who  loves  the  mountain  air, 
And  Love  to  \'inuc  li  ue. 
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()  my  dear  countr>- !  favour’d  land  ! 

Still  may  your  happiness  increase— 

Still  may  you  bless  that  sovereign  liand 

Which  gave  you  firedom,  wealth,  and  peace 
And  when  tiie  din  of  war  we  hear, 

Which  chills  the  eastern  hemisphere, 

\Vc’il  sigh  and  bivuthe  to  fleav  u  a  prayer— 
pATHtB  !  preserve  us  from  fell  strife. 

Which  poisons  all  the  joys  of  life, 

.\nd  own  us  as  thy  care.  o.  d. 

Junr^  1808. 


ORICISAL, 

EDd.lR  .iXD 

A  TALE. 

NOW  ceased  the  roar  of  battle, 

Which  nine  long  yeai^s  had  lasted. 

And  toil-w’om,  brave  young  Eugak, 

Back  to  his  parents  hasted. 

He  reach’d  the  winding  Schuylkill, 

W’here  many  a  time  he’d  skaited, 

And  view’d  old  neigub’ring  houses, 

Ami  fields  with  heait  elated. 

The  sky  was  blue  and  tranquil. 

Ami  each  smooth  chr)’stal  current, 

Thro*  vocal  plains  and  vallies 
Ran  sweetly,  wildly  en-ant. 

The  soft  balm-breathing  zephyr, 

The  budding  trees  blew  mild  on. 

And  Sol  smiled  on  the  meadows, 

W’hich  smiled  that  they  wei'e  smiled  on. 

Edgar  heart-full  of  pleasure, 

Walk’d  whistTing,  recognizing 
Old  farms,  old  streams  old  forests 
Around  him  constant  rising. 

He  then  view’d  oftimes  over, 

Of  okl  mementos  many — 

The  lock  of  hair,  the  breast-pin. 

The  letter’d  ring  of  P'anny. 


THE  EVE. 

But  ah  !  ’twas  thought)  in  liattlc 
1  le  fell — his  parents  mourning) 

No  longer  hopctl  to  see  him, 

Nor  look’d  returning. 

Each  sympathizing  neighbour. 

In  tears  hoped  *  Heav’n  had  IWeas’d  him  \* 

E’en  those  wlio  wish’d  to  slander, 

*  A  fine  young  man’  confess’d  him. 

Each  brave  tine  coiinlrs* -lover 
Wept,  hearing  Edgar’s  story  ; 

And  each  sweet  lass  wh»  knew  him, 

W'as  ‘  very,  vei*)'  torr)-  V 

There  was  by  Schuylkill’s  mai*gin 
A  cliff  aloft  that  tower’d, 

Far  in  the  blue-tide  jutting. 

Its  top  wood-crown'd  and  flower’d. 

Here,  lonely  pensive  straying, 

(Fair  flow'r  its  top  adorning) 

He  saw  his  grief-tom  Karrv, 

Her  weak  form  clothed  in  mourning. 

With  doubtful  transport  trembling. 

He  rush’d,  he  flew  to  meet  her; 

Then  listen’d,  look’d  and  listen’d. 

He  wish’d— yet  fear'd  to  gfvrct  her. 

Poor  girl !  with  hair  all  tangled. 

And  stuck  wkh  many  abloasom. 

She  talk’d  and  pluck’d  wild  flowers. 

To  deck  her  throbbing  boaom. 

By  fits  serene  and  frantic, 

Of  this  and  that  she’d  prattle, 

And  sigh  w  ith  piteous  accent, 

‘  Ah  cruel,  ciuel  battle  !’ 


2. 


And  then  she  fell  a  weeping. 

And  ’gainst  hard  fortune  murmur’d  ; 
‘‘Ah!’  Edgar  sigh’d,  ‘poor  Kank\  I 
She  thinks  her  Edgar’s  murder'd  I* 


Now  she  invoked  the  wild  woods. 
Her  Sad,  sad  late  to  pity, 
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And  wildly  sweet  and  pUuntivc, 

Sung  o’er  this  wot -10111  diity.— 

*  Still !  still  \  blythe  little  robin  ! 

*Tis  cruel  to  be  merry, 

Thy  song  of  joy  is  piercing, 

Ah  !  ver)- very  !  very  ! 

*  Thou  soon  mayst  weep  thy  Edgnr, 

Tho’  now  so  careless  roaming  ; 

Tho*  in  the  sun-shine  spotting, 

The  keen  cold  winter’s  coming. 

*  Edgar  !  my  sweet,  sweet  Edgar, 

VV'as  he  to  prison  hurried  ? 

Lies  he  at  blo^y  Ahnmoth^ 

Pale,  mangled  and  unhurried  ? 

‘  By  moonlight  clear  I’ve  view’d  him. 

The  stiver  clouds  bestriding  ( 

Pale  boy  !  he  weeps,  then  leaves  me, 
Quick  in  the  white  cloud  hiding  ? 

*  I’ve  heard  him  in  the  breezes. 

Most  sad,  most  piteous  sighing ; 

And  when  poor  Fanny’s  sleeping, 

She  secs  her  Edgar  dying  I 

*  I’ve  slept  too  all  beside  him, 

His  grass-green  grave  my  pillow. 

My  bed  the  biting  cold  ground, 

My  canopy  the  willow. 

*  Aghast !  ye  British  tyrants  1 

Poor  angry  Fanny  fright’ning, 

She’ll  call  th*  avenging  thunder, 

And  the  wild  red-wing’d  lightning  1* 

*  Stay  !  hang  not  noble  Edgar  ! 

Instead,  to  prison  bear  him — 

No  !  not  to  prison  ! — shoot  him  ! 

Shoot  him  ?— O  spare  him  1  spare  him  1 

*  But  then  he  is  not  murder’d— 

Is  he !  my  dear,  dear  mother  ? 

Didst  thou  not  see  him  coming  ? 

Didst  thou  not  too  my  brother  ? 

c  c 
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‘  Then  rail  the  jovial.fidler  ; 

We’ll  sighs  and  sorrow  buiT  ; 

Call  in  the  rev’rcud  parson, 

Wc’il  inaiT)’  and  be  merry.* 

Xo'cr  Edgar  flew  to  clasp  her— - 

She  saw  him,  scream’d  and  Muted— 

Rush’d  from  his  anns  affrighted, 

And  down  the  steep  cliff  darted  ! 

‘  Farewell  1’  thrice  cried  young  Edgar, 

‘  A  sad  farewell !  poor  Fawwy  I* 

And  the  astonish’d  echo. 

Relocated  thrice  ‘poor  Famny  I* 

Like  a  night-faring  trav’ler, 

Struck  motionless  hy  thunder, 

Edgar  sank  pale  and  lifeless, 

With  woe  despair  and  wundarl  the  STiAMCtR. 


WHAT  a  creature  is  man  !  how  fsolish  !  how  wise  ! 
Now  open  and  plain,  next,  hid  in  disgtiise  : 

Now  puff’d  up  by  fante,  lie’s  dated  with  pride,* 

Next,  the  spoil  of  the  crowd,  tdio  insuhing  deride : 

This  moment  in  grandeur  and  pleasures  he  rolls. 

Has  ships  at  commaiul  to  encircle  the  poles  : 

Next  moment,  behold  all  his  ti'easnre  is  fkd, 

He  owns  not  a  shelter  to  cover  his  head  : 

Behold  even  now,  how  rosy  in  health ! 

Not  a  sigh  dares  intnide,  ('ditentment  is  wealth. 

Fie  dreams  not  of  tmuble,  of  pain  or  of  tears  ; 

But  cries  1  am  stiong.  I’ll  rejoice  many  years : 

Pale  Disease  is  enraged,  she  strikes  the  fell  t>k)w, 

His  joy  is  no  more— the  proud  vnyiiter*s  la'id  low. 

Thus  oft  have  1  seen  the  newly  blown  rose 

Sip  the  dew,  and  in  fragrance  its  beauties  disclose. 

When  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  tore  itfr'^m  the  briar, 

It  only  just  bloom’d,  and  did  quickly  expire. 

•BAOIAU  OPTIC. 
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8i  mt  Lyrhh  vutUmtTmteres 

StMime /eriam  tiJcra  ^rtUt,  HOKACB. 

IMITATED. 

M  joD  five  me  a  place  among  the  improver*  cf  mankind;  with  the 
Sftftator^  GwmrSmm^  Toiler  and  Looker-em,  in  kurh  good^  company,  1  will 
bid  defiance  to  tioie,  and  acquire  a  deathlcu  fame. 

Tl  IK  finishing  of  a  work  resembles  much  the  closing 
scene  of  Hfe  ;  and  were  we  capable  of  reviewing  both  with 
the  same  degree  of  composure*  the  comparison  would  be 
strictly  correct ;  but  the  author,  in  that  respect,  has  generally 
the  advantage  of  the  invalid ;  the  first  can  ixview  his  work, 
examine  the  sentiments  he  has  published,  consider  their  ten¬ 
dency,  ai^  either  appia^e  or  blame,  agreeably  to  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  honesty  (intention,  and  the  merit  of  the  compo¬ 
sition,  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  faculties,  and  strength  of 
mental  powers.  To  the  latter,  this  seldom  happens  ;  memoiy 
it  is  true,  may  be  able  to  present  a  few  grand  scenes,  in  which 
be  has  been  an  actor,  may  cause  to  pass  befoie  his  mind  some¬ 
thing  to  approve,  much  to  condemn — but  bodily  infirmity 
pi-esents  insuperable  tears  in  the  way  of  calm  consideration, 
and  the  review  is  distracted  by  pain,  the  author  has  therefore 
evidently  the  advantage ;  yet  still  theie  aie  obstaclei  which 
oppose  the  author ;  self-approbation  steps  in,  his  sentiments 
are  dear  to  him— he  passes  over  his  faults  unnoticed,  if  any 
beauties  be  found,  on  them  he  fixes,  with  them  he  is  delight¬ 
ed — full  of  himself,  he  sees  not  his  tailings  ;  the  beam  remains 
III  his  eye,  and,  like  the  too  fond  parent,  he  perceives  not  a 
•ingle  defect  in  the  child  of  his  k>ve. 

In  this  respect,  moral  writers  have  a  great  advantage  over 
the  poet,  the  philosoplier,  or  the  novelist,  who  oftimes  is  a 
painter  of  fictitious  scenes.  The  principles  of  morality  are 
fixc'd— on  other  ground  we  may  en*,  for  opinion  is  various  and 
is  dark,  envious,  just  or  enlightened,  in  proportion  to  the  power 
•f  innate  mind,  or  the  advantages  received  by  education  ; 
but  in  morals,  the  grand  lines  between  justice  and  injustice, 
virtue  and  vice,  mercy  and  cruehy,  idleness  and  imiustry, 
are  distinctly  marked,  and  so  easily  seen,  that  the  man  w^o 
tiWMgresaes,  has  not  even  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  /' 
In  reviewing  t!iis  work,  which  we  have  now  brought  to  a 
we  can  join  with  the  censorious  cnlic,  and  acanowledge, 
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that  in  many  instances,  inconvctness  of  expression,  |>erhap8  ■ 
M’ords  improperly  applied,  hi^urcs  not  as  justly  used  as  they  ■ 
ought  to  have  been,  will  be  found  in  our  numbers  :  Imperftc*  J| 
tion  is  the  lot  of  man,  it  meets  us  in  every  avenue,  it  opp<*set  S 
us  in  every  work,  and  teaches  us  in  every  failure  tlat  we  are 
finite  in  our  nature,  limried  in  our  jxjwei's,  probationers  jour- ' 
neying  through  life  to  a  state  where  we  shall  enjoy  a  high  M 
degree  of  p^  rfection.  But  we  trust,  no  sentiment  has  escaped  fl 
our  notice,  tending  to  lostLr  vice,  be  an  incentive  to  passion,  ^ 
support  human  pride,  or  darken  the  light  of  truth  by  sophis-  ^ 
lical  arguments :  We  have  endeavoured  to  promulge  useful 
ideas,  to  improve  the  understanding,  to  exjjose  vice,  to  throw  ^ 
our  mite  into  the  scale  of  virtue,  and  in  our  observations,  we  J; 
solemnly  declare,  in  no  instance  have  w’c  been  personal.  ■ 

it  has  also  been  our  study  to  induce  our  youth  to  study 
more  closely  the  principles  of  compaMiion,  in  a  manner  en* 
tiivly  new — errors  have  been  correct it hout  cxix>sing  the 
author;  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing,  that  rapid^^; 
improvement  has  been  evidenced  in  the  pitKluc  tions  of  our 
young  com*spondenls.  We  now  recommend  to  them  a  con-  t 
tinuance  in  the  study  of  composition :  Essays  of  different  sub-  ^ 
jectson  the  motlels  we  have  before  us,  sanctioned  by  Audi-  Ji 
S0K,thc  Lxioker-'/ny  F.dinbur^h  Mv  tjt^  kc  kc.  in  the  highest  ^ 
degree  stiengthens  the  judgment,  gives  a  contret  mode  of  ^ 
thinking,  fixes  right  sentiments,  imparts  just  ideas  of  things,  J 
aids  conscience  in  guaiding  us  against  improper  iK'haviour,  ' . 
improves  our  stile,  and  prepares  us  for  filling  any  station,  to 
w)ach  we  may  be  eventually  called,  in  society,  with  advan-  j 
tage  to  the  public,  and  honour  to  ourselves.  ^  b 

Thus,  siTiously  requesting  our  refers  to  imitate  the  befi  n 
whose  fine  taste  all  must  approve,  not  only  as  it  inspects  this, 
but  all  other  works  which  may  engage  their  attention,  choos-^3 
ing  the  sweet,  rejecting  the  bitter;  not  only  sipping  bonejf^3 
from  the  odorous  ffowers,  but  also  from  the  noxious  plant 
apparently  useless  weed— wc  bid  them  a  final,  but  an  affectioo^^ 
ate  adieu !  obadiah  optic. 


END  OF  YOL.  II. 
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